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Rainolds' Letter to Thornton 

I beg leave to report an error in my article An Elizabethan De- 
fense of the Stage (Shakespeare Studies by Members of the Depart- 
ment of English of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1916, 
pp. 103-124). On page 108 of this paper I asserted that the letter 
of Rainolds to Thornton, dated February 6, 1591/2, had never been 
published. Hence I printed the letter (pp. 108-111) from Corpus 
Christi College us. 352, referring to a substantially similar version 
of it in Bodleian Tanner us. 77. Professor Kittredge has kindly 
shown me that the text from Tanner MS. 77 is printed in The 
Archaeologist and Journal of Antiquarian Science, edited by J. 0. 
Halliwell, No. 3, November, 1841, pp. 114-117. The existence of 
the edition from Tanner ms. 77 appears to have been overlooked by 
recent writers on the Oxford academic drama (See F. S. Boas, 
University Drama in the Tudor Age, Oxford, 1914, p. 232, et pass.; 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. vi, p. 528). In 
spite of my regrettable error, I venture to hope that my text from 
C. C. C. ms. 352 may not be thought entirely superfluous. I ought 
to say that in comparing the text in The Archaologist with photo- 
graphs of its original, Tanner ms. 77, I have observed a certain 
number of misreadings. 

Karl Young. 

University of Wisconsin. 
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The Rudiments of Criticism. By E. A. Greening Lamborn 
(Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1917). This book is to supply, 
" in a small compass and in a simple style, a general introduction 
to the meaning and scope of criticism." It has been prepared by 
a Headmaster of a school, who has persuaded himself that a record, 
of his methods and of suggestions and conclusions verified by his 
experience as a teacher may with advantage be put into the hands 
of less experienced teachers of poetry and into the hands of their 
young pupils. The aim is to promote in the young the study and 
appreciation of poetry, and the fundamental doctrine to be incul- 
cated is that poetry is to be read primarily for the form of its 
matter. This view of the significance of the form of poetry begets 
the titles of the chapters: What is Poetry? Rhythm and Rime; 
Poetry is Music; Sound and Sense; Stanza-Form; Pictures in 
Poetry; The Figures of Speech; Other Artifices and Other Arts; 
Poetry is Formal Beauty. The chapters are short and in the form 
of persuasive exposition and discussion, not in that of text-book 
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paragraphs. Material is supplied, in a simple style, for funda- 
mental study and reflection and for the verification of elementary 
experience, not for exact recitation in the course of preparation for 
a final examination. The pupils are to be taught to recognize and 
to appreciate the elements of beauty, and school-examinations as 
an " end-all in education " are renounced with the earnestness, if 
not with the philosophic breadth and depth, of Mr. Balfour him- 
self; for "poetry does not teach, it inspires." 

One might dispute a number of Mr. Lamborn's minor details; 
and surely an occasional digression of thought disturbs rather than 
furthers his admirably simple purpose. To inveigh, incidentally, 
against " higher criticism " and against critics that look for a 
" moral purpose " in poetry is gratuitous enough ; it is something 
worse than that to take occasion to excuse a judgment of Emerson's 
by saying that "good criticism can hardly be expected from a 
nation that has produced no good poetry" (p. 121). 

The elementary character of the book is to be kept in mind. 
This is its merit that it is to assist in teaching children, and the 
closing chapter, entitled " Children's Exercises," is followed by a 
confirmation of the argument in the form of a supplement con- 
sisting of " verses and essays written by primary school children." 

The citation of a few detached sentences from this chapter can- 
not fail to arouse the interest of elementary teachers : " they will 
find that when children are given scope for the exercise of the 
poetic power, which is the special gift of their time of life, the 
results are surprising. I am not speaking only, or even mainly, 
of original verse, but of the use of imagery, of the figures of speech 
and of pictorial epithets in descriptive essays, and of imaginative 
writing generally" (p. 139). "Children may try not merely to 
emulate the poets but even to compete with them. This is not so 
ridiculous as it may sound, for to have failed is to have a criterion 
of success. But actually, if a good deal of poetry is a rhetorical 
presentation of a point of view, children may find good training 
in attempting to set forth the opposite point of view" (p. 146). 
" The point I have been trying to make all through this essay is 
that poetry, its rhythm, its music, its imagery, its figures of speech, 
are instinctive in children, that they have a natural appetite for 
them, and an intuitive gift of using them" (p. 157). "Only a 
very few hours weekly for a few years are available for poetry in 
school ; but if we can, in that brief space, awaken a love for it, the 
child has a whole life-time in which to develop the subject, and. 
through it, his own being" (p. 156). Mr. Lamborn insists also 
on being clearly understood on two points to be inferred from the 
following declaration : " I fancy that people who have no taste for 
poetry fall roughly into two classes, those who have been fed on 
sentiment till they sickened of it, and those who have been crammed 
with notes on meanings and allusions and grammatical examples 
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and biographical records until they have learned to curse the poets 
and all their works " (p. 17). 

The unmistakable reflection in this work of a positive person- 
ality might be urged as an excuse for further citation from the 
expressions of a mature and earnest teacher of beginners. The 
book furnishes a demonstration of the value of a teacher's person- 
ality, — a matter that should receive more consideration at all points 
of the graded system of education. 

The modernist will call this an old-fashioned treatise, with its 
conventional insistence on restraining rules in art-forms, and with 
its recognition in universal experience of the degrees of culture 
conditioned by natural endowments, energy of mind, diversity of 
pursuits, and other external conditions of life. The most modern 
theorist, however, must begin by agreeing with the traditional 
teacher that all aesthetic theory is based on the fact that man as 
man is endowed with mind, and the consequent fact that whatever 
can be accomplished by the best and the most cultivated mind is 
a result of effort that, in some degree of quantity (Croce), or of 
quality, or of both, is possible to every normal mind. This must 
be true for both intuitive and intellective knowledge. But this 
ultimate of ultimates, this ' natural man,' has developed arts and 
sciences, and he has done this not by sitting idly on the foundation 
stone. Equally futile is it to ignore the theories and ' laws ' rep- 
resented in the superstructure and to say " we have done with " this 
and that principle of symmetry and proportion, of strength or color 
of material, etc., and to advocate a method of construction that is 
to be tried not by the tests by which standards have been main- 
tained in the past, but by the sole test, vague and impossible of 
definition, of having the character of a " spiritual " procedure. 
To carry this notice further in the direction of a reversion to the 
subject of " Creative Criticism " (see the preceding number of this 
periodical), Croce recognizes the common experience of passing 
from " slight to greater intuitions " ; and his following statements 
merely confirm " traditional " criticism : " "We have each of us, as 
a matter of fact, a little of the poet, of the sculptor, of the musician, 
of the painter, of the prose writer: but how little, as compared 
with those who are so called, precisely because of the lofty degree 
in which they possess the most universal dispositions and energies 
of human nature ! " And finally, there is a significant admission 
of an illusion in average experience : " It often happens that when 
people meet a simple and conclusive statement of philosophic truths 
that may have cost the labors of centuries, they will shrug their 
shoulders and remark that the boasted discovery is indeed a very 
easy thing, plain and known of all men. Precisely the same thing 
occurs in the ease of the most inspired creations of art, which are 
developed with such simplicity and naturalness that every one ex- 
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perienees the illusion of having achieved, or of being able to achieve 
them himself." 

Mr. Lamborn would have the teacher keep in mind the pupil's 
" intuitive gift " and offers a method for the initial training of 
that gift. That is altogether a different matter from basing a 
logic of aesthetics on intuition, which is a logic or theory that has 
to face a contention for intellective elements in both creative and 
appreciative activities, and for a fundamental difference between 
these classes of experience. 

Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte 
quaesitum est: ego nee studium sine divite vena, 
nee rude quid possit video ingenium; alterius sic 
altera poscit opem res, et coniurat amice. 

J. W. B. 



Mr. Albert Croll Baugh has brought out a very careful edition 
of William Haughton's Englishmen for my Money as his thesis for 
a University of Pennsylvania doctorate (1917). The text of the 
play is printed from the first quarto of 1616 with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head, even to the long .s for / and a comma that fell 
up-side-down into its appointed place. All variants from the 
other quartos of 1626 and 1631 are given in footnotes with most 
meticulous care, more as a memorial to exact scholarship than as 
an aid in the interpretation of the play. The Introduction is 
taken up with an account of Haughton's life and work, with special 
consideration of this comedy and a less detailed treatment of the 
other plays, which were, in contrast to Englishmen for my Money, 
composed in collaboration with others. Mr. Baugh has told us all 
that can be known about Haughton and a good deal that cannot be 
connected with him. He may have gone to Oxford, and he did 
go to jail, " the Clink," from which Henslowe records his release 
at the cost of ten shillings. His will, discovered by the indefatig- 
able Professor Wallace, is here printed for the first time, and dis- 
poses of his "goodes chattells & debtes whatsoeuer vnto my wief 
Alice Haughton towardes the payment of my debtes, and the bring- 
inge up of my children." Alas for the children, one might ex- 
claim after reading of Henslowe's financial dealings with the 
father. 

It is only relatively that one can agree with Mr. Baugh's en- 
thusiastic estimate of this play as "an excellent comedy." The 
business-soliloquy abounds, the exposition is exceedingly artificial, 
and the characterization is conventional and for the most part 
colorless. Frisco to a certain extent redeems the play from mo- 
notony. Pisaro hardly deserves Mr. Baugh's praise, especially in 
what he says in his tender recollections of his wife when he is 
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wickedly tempting Walgrave disguised as the alluring Susan (see 
11. 2210 ff.) . The three sets of characters, each set of three per- 
sons, are not individualized, and three " strangers " are particularly 
dull, even when intelligible. It is hard to see what a contemporary 
audience could make out of their jargon when a modern editor is 
nonplussed. On the other hand, Mr. Baugh does well to point out 
the significance of this play as " the first regular comedy of real- 
istic London life in the English drama " and " of first importance 
in the development of the usurer play." The scenes laid in Lon- 
don streets are the precursors of the Jonsonian comedy, and the 
usurer episodes prefigure those in many comedies which bear a 
striking resemblance to Haughton's. 

J. w. T. 



Two timely little books recently issued by the University of 
Chicago Press are First Lessons in Spoken French for Men in 
Military Service, by Messrs. "Wilkins, Coleman, and Huse, and Le 
Soldat Americain en France, by Messrs. Coleman and La Meslee. 

The first of these presents in 124 pages the chief points of French 
grammar and gives lists of military terms and words the " Sam- 
mies " will find useful during their early sojourn in France. To 
teach pronunciation a simple, easily assimilated, phonetic tran- 
scription is used, and this is exclusively employed for the reading 
exercises, tho the individual words in the vocabularies are given 
with the ordinary spelling as well. 

It is remarkable how much real information has been given in 
such small compass. After a careful review of pronunciation, the 
elemental questions of gender, article, the partitive, pronouns, in- 
terrogation, and negation follow in immediate succession. Simple 
explanations are given of the usual difficulties, and exceptions are 
properly omitted. In the remaining four-fifths of the booklet, the 
emphasis is entirely on the verb, the object pronouns being taught in 
this connection. Isolated chapters here and there treat of adjectives, 
numerals, telling time, and dates. Despite its size, it is doubtful 
if any grammatical points are omitted which should really be taught 
students in their first year of French, and the combination of such 
a grammar with extensive reading of easy texts should give better 
results than our present methods in the one-year courses in modern 
languages which now satisfy the requirements of so many of our 
technical schools. 

The second text of the series is a book adapted for use in school 
and college classes, just as well as in training camps. In short, 
concise chapters the essential details of French geography, climate, 
and daily life are presented. Transportation, money, postal service, 
food, and clothing are some of the things treated, not to mention 
the more technical subjects which directly affect the soldier's life. 
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In order that this book may be used without reference to the 
more elementary one, a clear exposition of French pronunciation is 
given in the opening pages, there follows a list of generally useful 
phrases, while specific locutions are prefixed to each of the chapters. 
These are intended for oral practice, and the student thus learns 
insensibly those idiomatic expressions which are so hard to acquire 
yet so necessary for a proper understanding of the language. The 
book closes with a vocabulary, in which the pronunciation of each 
word is figured, and with a short pronouncing list of the French 
proper names now on everyone's lips. Just before the vocabulary 
are one or two lists of slang terms most useful for the prospective 
soldier. 

It would not be right to conclude this brief mention without 
stating that the authors of these most serviceable text-books have 
generously offered the royalties on the first to the Army work of 
the Y. M. C. A., and those on the second to the CEnvre de I'orpheli- 
nat des armees francaises. M. p. b. 



In commemoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation, Professor G. C. L. Riemer has published a new Eng- 
lish version of Freytag's Doctor Luther (Philadelphia, The Luth- 
eran Publication Society). In the earlier translation of H. E. 0. 
Heinemann (1897) the material had been re-arranged, and render- 
ed into English in a rather free translation : Riemer, on the other 
hand, follows Freytag's diction closely, without doing violence to 
the genius of the English language. Now and then, to be sure, the 
translator fails to hit the exact meaning. For example, Console 
(p. 44, 21) should be persuade; blessed bread (45, 10) should be 
daily bread; become blessed (50, 20) should be be saved; small 
forms of literature (53, 1) should be pamphlet literature: conse- 
cration (140, 23) should be Holy Orders. There are also a number 
of misprints and errors of omission, which would escape the 
casual reader: for wounded (63, 8) read wounding; for September 
(112, 7) read December; on p. 115, 21, 24, read Ebernburg; on p. 
118, 15, read Pappenheim; after February (112, -21) insert 1521; 
after excitement (113, 3) insert among the people; before O dear 
God (171, 26) the words it must be a great unspeakable wrath 
have dropped out. 

In addition to the text proper, the book offers a short biography 
of Gustav Freytag, biographical and geographical notes, and a 
table of dates, which should prove helpful to the general reader. 
There are also a number of illustrations, portraying Luther as 
Junker Georg, Hans Luther, Margarethe Luther, Katharina von 
Bora, Melanchthon, and Frederick the Wise. The work is well 
printed, and should prove an acceptable addition to our literature 
on the Hero of the Reformation. k. j. g. 



